Filiations with the Metaphysicals
neither acquaintance with the seventeenth-century theologian
on whom he draws, nor delight in his verbalism and his
music, can win as full a response from the reader as is given to
those poems which Donne suffused with the fervour of his
personal anguish. Yet if he lacks Donne's intensity, and is far
less of a dialectitian, his contribution to modern poetry owes
much to his sympathy with Donne's inquisitorial psychologiz-
ing and half-conversational, half-lyric style.
The contribution of Eliot, and, through Eliot, of Webster,
Laforgue, and Donne, gave a particular cast to the poetry of
the post-War period. Sometimes it is the desperate violence of
the Elizabethans which is uppermost, sometimes the lyric
irony, the swift contemporaneity of the Frenchman, some-
times the intellectual pattern, the self-searching candour of the
metaphysical. Wit is impossible to Midas, who, though all he
touches turns to gold, is condemned to wear ass's ears. The
poets of the post-War generation were not always logical, but
they were often witty. With satire, with irony, they revenged
themselves on Midas anno dominL Thus even those who could
not be described as metaphysical poets paid oblique tribute to
the spirit of the prince of them all.
This tone is a distinguishing feature in the work of the self-
styled Fugitives. These poets confessedly 'never quite cared
to define what they fled from', but were united in a distaste
for 'social optimism', and in a desire to cultivate their southern
gardens. It is only of recent years that they have realized what
they fled to, and in a symposium entitled: Pft Take My Stand,
several of them: Donald Davidson, John Crowe Ransom,
Allen Tate, and Robert Perm Warren, united with eight other
writers, including John Gould Fletcher, to defend die
agrarian economy, the traditional sanctities and amenities of
their native place. It is singularly appropriate that Fletcher's
essay bears an epigraph from Confucius. Their association,
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